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Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
At her Chateau d’Augerville-la-Riviere, France. 
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Feminist Notes 


Feminist University Women 


HE newly organized Federation of 

University Women in Jugo-Slavia are 
keen Feminists and are waging an ad- 
mirable fight for the free entry of women 
into professions, it is reported by Mar- 
gery I. Corbett Ashby in the International 
Woman Suffrage News, official organ of 
- the International Alliance for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship. The Federation 
was disappointed that the new law con- 
cerning judges excluded women, but ad- 
vances are being made in other directions. 


Iceland Women Keep in the Van 
ISS THORSTINA JACKSON, 
daughter of an Icelandic American, 
writes in the American - Scandinavian 
Review that, while from the Saga time to 
the present the Icelandic matron has 
always enjoyed a free hand in the manage- 
ment of her home, it was not until the 
middle of the last century that the women 
of this little island began to demand cer- 
tain public rights. In 1847 the inheritance 
law making women equal heirs with men 
was passed, and in 1874 the first women’s 
college was established at Reykjavik. The 
twentieth century has witnessed the cul- 
mination of the Feminist movement: in 
1911 women received the right of prac- 
ticing all professions and were made 
eligible to all State offices, and in 1915 
full suffrage was granted them by the 
Government. 

In spite of the discouraging difficulties 
of communication, Icelandic women are 
well organized. They maintain a central 
federation, with headquarters in Reyk- 
javik, in which representatives from all 


the organizations in the country have a 


seat. 


Men and Women Join to End Purdah 


HE prospect of speedy emancipation 

of the purdah-nassin (veiled women) 
in Behar where the custom is observed 
with great rigor is reported from Bombay 
in a despatch to the Christian Science 
Monitor. This expectation is based on 
the many public meetings at which men 
and womer in large numbers pledged 
themselves to wage a vigorous campaign 
to abolish it. The movement has the ap- 
proval of Mahatma Ghandi, who recog- 
nizes the loss to the community of the 
social services of that half of its members 
who are denied freedom and in many cases 
even sunlight and fresh air. 

“The campaign against the purdah, 
if properly handled,” he says, “means 
mass education of the right type for the 
men and women of Behar.” 


French Women in the Professions 


RENCH women are increasingly tak- 

ing their place as equals in the higher 
branches of intellectual endeavor. There 
are 173 women lawyers who are members 
of the Paris bar, and in all 234 have been 
admitted since the beginning of this cen- 
tury. At the Ecole des Chartres, founded 
for the study of historical manuscripts, 
six young women have just been given 
the diploma of archiviste paléograph, 
which is a hitherto unprecedented num- 
ber, the work demanded for the certificate 
being most exacting. Furthermore, fig- 
ures now published indicate that the 
number of women attending the Univer- 


sity of Paris is constantly being aug- 


mented in proportion to the men. The 
latest figures show 6,159 women and 
19,949 men students. 

“Such facts as these may well give en- 
couragement to those working for the rec- 
ognition of Equal Rights for both sexes 
in all branches of the Nation’s activity,” 
comments the Christian Science Monitor. 


Feminist in India Gets High Post 


RS. LAKSHMANA RAO, who is 
particularly interested in the in- 
heritance rights of women, has been ap- 
pointed Honorary. Magistrate for Ten- 
nevelly in India, to succeed Mrs. K. 
Sathianadhan, who has resigned. 
Where One Woman Equals Two Men 
PPORTUNITY, official organ of the 
| Federation of Women Civil Ser- 
vants, makes the following gleeful com- 
ment: 
“Women civil servants have suffered 
from time to time from statements made, 
when work hitherto performed by men 
has been handed over to women, that it 


takes three women to perform the work | 


of two men} which statements are usually 


made at a time when work is transferred 


from experienced men of a higher grade 
to inexperienced girls of a lower grade. 
Now, however, the women are to be re- 
venged. The French War Office has de- 
cided that male army cooks are to be re- 
placed by women, and one woman is ap- 
pointed in each case to do the work 
hitherto done by two men! Of course, 


there is probably some quite reasonable 


explanation of the apparent superiority 
of the women in this case, just as there 
has always been an equally reasonable 
explanation of the apparent superiority 
of the men in similar cases of substitution 
in our own Civil Service.” 


Equal Rights 


A Little Recognition 

HE International Advertising Asso- 

ciation has changed its constitution to 
provide for the selection of a woman 
member of the Board of Governors and 
of the nominating committee. The 300 
women among the delegates attending the 
association’s twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention at Detroit, Michigan, were over- 
joyed at this new step of recognition. 

C. King Woodbridge, president of the 
association, speaking before the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Advertising Clubs, de- 
clared women engaged in advertising 
work have become so indispensable that 
successful campaigns can no longer be 
conducted without getting the woman’s 
point of view. | 


Woman Barred F nae Office 


ROM India comes the announcement 
that Mrs. Theobald, recently nomi- 
nated as a member of the City Munici- 
pality by the Government of Mysore, is 


not allowed to take her seat in the Coun- 


cil Chamber because of her sex. The 
municipal regulation disqualifies any 
woman from becoming a member. There 


is a move on foot to place a bill before 


the Assembly at its next session to re- 


_ Move this absurd disqualification. 


Women in the Reichstag 


HIRTY-ONE women members were 
returned to the Reichstag in the re- 
cent German elections. 


Equality in British Government Office 


A VICTORY for occupational equality 
has just been won in the Insurance 
Department of the British Civil Service, 
where it has been the practice to assign 
women inspectors to special kinds of 
work considered suitable for women. They 
have now for the first time been placed 
in the same category as men, which gives 
them increased opportunity for experi- 
ence and for promotion. 

It will however, take some time before 
the seniority list becomes a common one 
for both men and women, as regard must 
be paid to the expectations of those who 
joined before this new ruling came into 
force. | 


Zealous Women Voters 
HE newly-enfranchised women in the 
Province of San Juan have shown up 
in the recent election for the new Presi- 
dent of the Argentine in the proportion 
of four women to each male elector, it is 


‘reported. 
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MOST interesting and picturesque 
A ceremony participated in by both 

Americans and Frenchmen, took 
place on July 8 at the Chateau of Mrs. 
Oliver H. P. Belmont at Augerville-la- 
Riviere, France, when a statue of Jeanne 
d’Arc was presented to the village church 
and dedicated by the Bishop of Orleans. 

The ceremony might almost be imagined 
taking place in the fifteenth instead of the 
twentieth century. There was the same 
beautiful old chateau with its park, its 
moat, its communs (out-buildings), the 
quiet countryside, the procession accom- 
panying the statue from the chateau doors 
to the church just outside the gates. There 
was the military music of fife, drum and 
trumpet, playing a march composed in 
honor of Jeanne, the military heroine, 
changing to the singing of religious an- 
thems when the church was reached. There 
were the banner-bearers with their bril- 
liant streamers of gold, blue, and scarlet, 
the children from the churches, the little 
girls in their white dresses and last of all 
the clergy, those of proper rank in superb 
gold embroidery, and last of all the im- 
posing figure of the Bishop in his official 
robes. | 

Situated as Augerville is, about twenty- 
- five miles from Orleans, it is in a region 
where much of significance in French his- 
tory has occurred. This most recent cele- 
bration in honor of one of the world’s 
greatest heroines was arranged by a wom- 
an who has herself been a leader in an- 
other great and historical struggle—that 
of the emancipation of women. Mrs. Bel- 
mont has not only championed the cause 
of women in her day, but has paid tribute 
and honor to the achievements of women 
of the past. At present as President of 
the National Woman’s Party of the 
United States, she is carrying on her work 
for full Equal Rights between men and 
women, devoting herself especially to the 
international aspects of the question 
which are becoming more and more im- 
portant in the woman movement. 

In arranging to place a statue of Jeanne 
d’Are in the old church outside the gates 
of her historic chateau, Mrs. Belmont 
secured as a gift from her friend Mrs. 
Henry S. Lehr, another prominent Ameri- 
can now living in France, and an ardent 
admirer of the Maid of Orleans, a most 
beautiful replica of the only statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc, contemporaneous with her 
lifetime. The original, in wood, is now 
in the museum at Orleans; it represents 
Jeanne at the time of her greatest fame 
and glory, dressed in armor, her sword in 
her right hand, her banner with the lilies 
of France in her left, and on her head a 
duchess’ coronet—the rank bestowed upon 
her by Charles VII. 

For this celebration Mrs. Belmont, for 


the first time since purchasing it in 1926, 
opened to her friends her fifteenth century 
chateau. About it cluster many important 
historical events. It was given by Charles 
VII to his famous finance minister, 
Jacques Coeur—either end of the roof 
is still ornamented with the double fleur- 
de-lis indicating a grant from the king, 
the same which are found on the Jasques 
Coeur palace at Bourges. The life of 
Coeur, as of Jeanne d’Arec, is the history 
of France of his time. It was he who 
furnished the money with which her cam- 
paigns were waged and who rehabilitated 
the bankrupt kingdom of France. His 
grand-daughter, Marie Lulier, who re- 
ceived the Chateau of Augurville as her 
dowry, appears to have been buried in 
the little church where now stands the 
statue of Jeanne d’Arc. 

The village common was crowded with 
people from the whole countryside and 
a few Americans and other friends from 
Paris asked by Mrs. Belmont to witness 
the ceremony. These included Colonel and 
Madame Jacques Balsan; Lady Bateman; 
Mrs. Gustave Baumann and Clifton Bau- 
mann; J. S. J. Beach; Mr. and Mrs. 
George Brokaw; Mrs. James Gordon 
Bennett; the Vicomte and Vicomtesse 
Benoist d’Azy; Mrs. Charles Carroll; Mrs. 
Charles Childs; Mr. Dalghren; Dr. and 
Mrs. George Dixon; Mr. and Mrs. Irving 
Duer; Mr. and Mrs. Watson C. Emmet; 
Mr. Walter Gay; the Marquise de Ganey ; 
Mrs. Lucy W. Hewitt; Herbert Howland; 
Mrs. Henry 8S. Lehr; Amos A. Lawrence; 
Edward Montgomery and Miss Mont- 
gomery; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Moulton; 
Mr. Palmer and May Palmer; the Prinr 
cesse de Poix; Mr. and Mrs. Beverly 
Robinson; Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Robinson; 
Mrs. Burke Roche; Mr. and Mrs. Talbot 
J. Taylor; General and Mrs. Taufflieb; 


Mrs. M. Onne Wilson. 


HE Chateau of Augerville is first 
mentioned on a map dated 1240 when 
it is referred to as the property of Louis 
d’Augerville. Then little is heard of the 
estate until the reign of Charles VII 
when the king some time during the first 
half of the fifteenth century confiscated 
it from an insignificant nobleman in 
order to give it as a present to his great 
finance minister, the banker Jacques 
Coeur of Bourges. His grand-daughter 
Marie received it as her dowry upon her 
marriage to Eustace Luilier, Seigneur 
de Saint-Mesmin, who became an impor- 
tant and influential lawyer in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris and was chosen to present 
the keys of the city to Henry IV. A pic- 
ture representing this occasion was 
painted by Gérard. 
The chateau stands to this day a per- 


fect example of the architecture of the 
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Mrs. Belmont Presents Statue Jeanne d’Arc 


fifteenth century. Built of the finest 
stone in France it is in a state of per- 
fect preservation requiring no work of 
restoration when passing into the hands 
of its present owner. The communs (out- 
buildings) were built at the time of Louis 
XIII, in the same style as those at Fon- 
tainebleau. Of these the stone and cement 
pigeon-house with red brick trimmings is 
much admired by students of architecture 
of the period. 

In the sixteenth century the property 
passed to the family of President Per- 
rault. In 1640 it became a barony in 
favor of Jean Perrault Jotems, Comte 
de Milly, president of the Chambre des 
Comptes and, under the Fronde, chief of 
the councillors of the Prince de Condé. 
Le Grand Condé himself lived for a time 
at the chateau and was there when he 
sent certain proposals of peace to the 
king, giving him twenty-four hours to 
reply, with the condition that the fighting 
would recommence if the king did not 
answer in the time. The messenger carry- 
ing the king’s consent to the terms, lost 


_ his way, took the message to Angerville, 


and the war recommenced. The room oc- 
cupied by Condé may still be seen at the 
chateau. | 

The property went out of the hands of 
the Perrault family when the last of the 
house left only a daughter, Jeanne-Marie, 
who took it with her marriage to the 
house of the Marquis de Saint Aulaire- 
Leumary, whose daughter in turn received 
it when she married Armand Dulau 
d’Allemans. 

At the time of the Revolution the greater 
part of the estates of Augurville were con- 
fiscated, but the chateau and its sur- 
roundings remained in the hands of the 
Dulans until sold in 1824 to Pierre 
Antoine Berryer, famous as a lawyer, 
orator and pleader for the Legitimist 
cause. Berryer was greatly attached to 


the place and lived there until his death 


in 1868, when he was buried in the old 
village church just outside the walls. 


HE chateau was purchased in 1926 by 


Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, known as © 


a builder of famous mansions as well as 
a leader of the woman movement. Since 
her occupancy she has restored to its 
original state the interior of the chateau, 
which had had many of its early beauties 
hidden by decorations from more recent 
periods. Beautiful and historic stone 
mantles of fifteenth century Gothic design 
have been again set up in front of the 
old chimneys. Fine old fire-irons and 
metal fire-backs of great value and 
rarity complete the furnishings of the 
great fire-places. The walls are panelled 
in antique carved woodwork. The original 


(Continued on last page) 
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_ OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to seeure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 

THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
(Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by SanaTor CHARLES EB. Curtis. 


| Equal Rights 
The Law Catches Up 


OR five years Mrs. Edith Baker has been driving a taxicab in New York, 

* making an average profit of $50 a week. She finds the work healthy, 

easy, and conducive toward a pleasant outlook on life—more so than 
work at a desk or behind a counter. ? 


During four years of that time it has been illegal for women to earn their 
living in this way in Ohio. There are probably municipalities in Ohio which 
would still refuse to issue a license to a woman to drive a public vehicle, 
despite the sensible decision of a Columbus court. None would refuse to issue 
a woman a license to drive her own or her husband’s automobile, of course. 
The job becomes dangerous only when done for pay. But in the State’s Capital 
the law has caught up with Mrs. Baker, and with those fairly numerous 
“Quakerettes” who drive a fleet of taxicabs in Philadelphia. 


It is time the law were speeded up. Women as individuals are progressing 
so rapidly that the laws restricting their civil capacities and their economic 
opportunity are becoming more antiquated and more intolerably limiting 
every day. 

The law can be made to catch up with women in the shortest time possible 
by the immediate adoption of the Equal Rights Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. This would end such ludicrous situations as that which 
existed in Ohio when women were prohibited by law from driving taxicabs 
while women in New York and Philadelphia were finding health and happiness 
and security doing the thing which was against the law in a neighboring State. 


“Boosting Liberty” 


NDER the above title, Samuel Danziger of Baltimore, editor of the 
Ly American Economic League, has the following to say: 

“In protesting against the so-called protective laws for women the 
National Woman’s Party takes a most advanced stand. Protective laws may 


-be justifiable in the case of immature or mentally diseased persons or of 


animals, but are inexcusable in the case of adults. The National Woman's 
Party points out that women are injured rather than benefitted by such legisla- 
tion. Of course they are. All protective legislation applied to mature and 
sane persons is harmful to those for whose benefit it is alleged to exist. * * * 
The beneficiaries of these laws are not the ones alleged to need protection. 
The National Woman’s Party achieves the distinction of being the first repre- 
sentative organization of a protected class with enough intelligence to object. 
May its tribe increase.” 

We are indeed gratified to see this recognition of the nature of the National 
Woman’s Party’s work. Once at a Congressional hearing on the Equal Rights 
Amendment, a correspondent (male) of what is supposed to be a progressive 
newspaper was heard to say, “But an amendment to the Constitution is not 
the way to doit. I don’t believe in putting welfare and reform laws into the 
Constitution.” 

No more basic misunderstanding of the N ational Woman’s Party could be 
expressed. Fortunately this newspaper correspondent was talking to young 
women who were able to explain to him that the Equal Rights Amendment 
is not a “welfare” or “reform” measure, in the popular understanding of 
those words, although, of course, we believe that it is for the welfare of adult 
persons to put them on a basis of equality with other adult persons, and that 
in the fundamental sense, the Equal Rights Amendment would profoundly 
re-form our lives. Or, rather, it would give us a chance to form our lives 
ourselves. The Equal Rights Amendment is a guarantee of justice and liberty, 
and the Constitution of the United States avows that it is ordained “to estab- 
lish justice * * * and secure the blessings of liberty.” 

It is liberty we seek, not repression. We wish to free women, not to 
restrain them. Our aim is to enable women to do what their own abilities 
and preferences and necessities urge them to do, not to restrict them to what 
some reformer thinks is good for them. Our work is not to enforce our way 
of life upon others, but to make it possible for each woman to be free as any 
other adult to determine her own life, unchained by law or custom, unham- 
pered by the burden of an extraneous and superimposed inequality. 
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Inter-American Commission Acclaimed 


American Commission of Women, 

created by resolution of the Sixth 
Pan-American Conference, has provoked 
interested comment from the press of the 
world. The Manchester Guardian says in 
an article which relates this work with 
that of the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Geneva: | 


“Tt is impossible to over-emphasize the 
importance for women wage-earners of 
this beginning by the women’s societies of 
a policy of international Feminism. 
Hitherto the energies of politically- 
minded, non-party women have been ab- 


z HE naming of members on the Inter- 


sorbed by national questions such as that | 


- of the franchise, but now that the initial 
victory of the vote is won, they have 
time to give at least part of their atten- 


tion to international equality problems, 


which, except by the American women, 
who went to the Havana Conference under 
the leadership of Miss Doris Stevens, have 
so far been practically untouched.” 


La Prensa (New York), the only Span- 
ish daily printed in the United States, 


says: “The naming of the Inter-Ameri-— 


can Commission of Women obeys the reso- 
lution te this effect discussed and ap- 
proved by the Sixth Pan-American Con- 
ference in Havana, that being the first 
time that the nations of America formally 
recognized woman’s intelligence in inter- 
national affairs. 

“Among the other activities to which 
this Commission is dedicated is the prepa- 


ration of a report on the legal status of 


women, to be presented to the Seventh 


Pan-American Conference, which will be 


held in Montevideo, from which the Femi- 
nists will work to secure equal civil and 
political rights for women. 

“Miss Stevens, who brilliantly distin- 
guished herself by her work at the Sixth 
Pan-American Conference, is well known 
as a Feminist, since for some years she 
has been battling on behalf of women.” 


La Prensa (Buenos Aires) quotes Miss 
Stevens’s New York interview, with their 
correspondent, stressing the opportunity 
afforded by the Commission of bringing 
Latin-American and North American 
women into closer contact. “The con- 
stitution of the Commission,” it quotes 
her as saying, “offers North American 
women an opportunity of strengthening 
their relations with the women of Latin 
America, working nobly for the same ends. 
It has a lofty mission from an inter- 
national point of view in general as well 
as from the Feminist standpoint in par- 
ticular. The League of Nations has re- 
fused to permit women to co-operate in 
the codification of international law. The 
American nations offer a noble precedent 
in this respect.” 


“Miss Stevens’s selection,” comments the 
New York Herald, Paris Edition, “was 
expected,” following her leadership of the 


campaign on behalf of equality for women 


before the recent Pan-American Confer- 
ence in Havana, which authorized the ap- 
pointment of the Commission of Women 
after the case for women had been pre- 
sented by the National Woman’s Party 
of the United States and Feminist lead- 
ers from Cuba and other American coun- 
tries. Miss Stevens spoke before a plenary 
session of the conference on behalf of an 
Equal Rights Treaty, which would give 
to the women of any nation adhering to 
it full civil and political equality. | 
“Long an ardent worker and brilliant 
speaker in the cause of freedom for wom- 
en, Miss Stevens has been among the 
first Feminists to urge international ac- 
tion as the most effective, lasting, and 
simplest method of raising the status of 
women throughout the world. She has 
studied the Feminist question in Europe 
as well as in America, and in England has 
been identified with the Six Point Group, 
which is led by Lady Rhondda. A militant 
in the days of the suffrage fight in the 
United States, Miss Stevens served sen- 


-tences in prison in Washington and after- 


wards became the historian of that phase 


of the Feminist movement in her book, 


‘Jailed for Freedom.’ Her name appears 
frequently in the magazines as a con- 
tributor on questions relating to women, 
on which she has become an authority.” 


“Doris Stevens,” says William Hard in 


his syndicated column, “amply deserves — 


her new job as chairman of the committee 
of the Pan-American Union for investi- 
gating the laws governing the status of 
women in the two Americas. At Havana 
in January and February last, she con- 


ducted the lobby which for the first time 


introduced to any international confer- 
ence of American States any genuine plan 
for promoting in this hemisphere the idea 
of the growing legal equality between men 
and women. She stirred the thought and 
convinced the judgment of a multitude of 
Latin-American delegates. Having done 
the unofficial toil, it is only appropriate 
that she should now have the official job.” 


IMILARLY, Die Frau im Statt of 

Munich seems to have no doubt as to 
where credit is due. It comments edi- 
torially, with a touch of sarcasm: 

‘We see that men have different ways 
under different skies when it comes to 
dealing with women in regard to their 

“In England they have tried, and still 
try, to discourage women with the pon- 
derous system of parliamentary red tape. 

“In Germany they laughed rudely at 


them, until Kurt Eisner passed on the 
matter, on the 7th of November, 1918. 

“In Latin-America they wax enthusi- 
astic and show themselves charming—but 
leave things just as they were.” | 

But it adds unequivocally: “The Pan- 
American Conference in Cuba certainly 
ended with an appreciable success for 
women, and we wish to congratulate the 
National Woman’s Party of the U. 8. A.” 

The Nation (New York) cheerfully sa- 
lutes editorially the more dramatic as- 
pects of the work: “We hail the appoint- 
ment of Doris Stevens as chairman of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women. 
Where the women are awake, Doris 
Stevens will help organize them for other 
triumphs; where they are asleep, she will 
rouse them; and where, as at Havana, men 
are calmly assuming government and poli- 
tics to be the exclusive prerogative of the 
male, Doris Stevens will lead a parade of 
women into their somber sessions and in- 
form them that this is the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

The International Woman Suffrage 
News, organ of the International Alliance 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, rep- 
resenting women’s organizations in fifty 
odd countries, is no less enthusiastic. 
“Miss Stevens’s appointment,” it declares 
editorially, “will ensure that the commit- 
tee is fully representative of the Feminist 
point of view. We congratulate Miss 
Stevens on this recognition of the part 
she played.” 

La Democracia of San Juan, Porto 
Rico, discussing Miss Stevens’s extra- 
ordinary qualifications for her distin- 
guished post, says: “With the naming of 
Doris Stevens as chairman of the Inter- 
American Commission, the cause of Pan- 
American Feminism has registered a sig- 
nal triumph. Miss Stevens, representa- 
tive of the modern woman, dowered with 
a keen mind, feminine charm, and the 
valor born of faith in a great ideal, is 
one of the youngest of international lead- 
ers. She was among the most active in 
securing political suffrage for the women 
of the United States and has likewise been 
active in Feminist work abroad, notably 
in France and England. The naming of 
the Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en, representative of the twenty-one 


American Republics, means that the long 


struggle for Equal Rights, during so 
many years carried on as separate cam- | 
paigns in the different countries, has been 
transformed into an international move- 
ment. It means, unequivocally, that 
American women in the twenty-one Re- 
publics impelled by a sentiment of sister- 
hood that transcends barriers of nation, 
race, and language, shall not consider the 
victory won until men and women through 
the Americas are equal before the law.” 
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HE United States papers have been 


equally cordial, applauding the recog- 


nition given Miss Stevens for her Havana 
campaign. Most of their stories center 
about the magnetic personality of the 
young leader, whose attitude, on receiving 
news of her appointment, was, character- 
istically, to look upon it not as a personal 
triumph but as a victory for Feminism. 
“The creation of the Inter-American 


Commission of Women,” the New York 
Herald-Tribune quotes Miss Stevens as 
saying, “is a step of great significance, not 


only in the impetus it gives the Feminist — 


movement but also in its challenge to law- 
makers the world over. The New World 
can in fact be a new world for women as 
well as men. Women have entered the 
international field to stay.” 

From the New York World we learn 


Equal Rights 


her attitude toward the delegates to the 
Sixth Conference: 


‘When we asked the Pan-American Con- 
ference in Havana for this women’s com- 
mittee, it was the first time that such a 
request had been made at a Pan-American 
conference. That they granted it the 
first time it was presented, is to their 
immortal honor.” 


Women Lawyers in Poland 


been women lawyers in Poland, 
and they are regarded as true 
pioneers, as they have had to surmount 
more than one obstacle. Before the World 
War law careers were not open to them, 
as the oppressing governments were not 
willing that women should enter them. 
The situation changed in 1915 with the 
opening of the law school of the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw to women. In 1919-1920 
the first, women lawyers left the univer- 
sity. Since then their number has in- 
creased continually. One-third of the law 
students are women. 
What attracts many women to the study 
of law is that the title of lawyer is a door 


() ie for a short time have there 


to opportunity. It opens a great number ~ 


of careers on the edge of the legal pro- 
fession. Among careers strictly bound up 
with the law may be mentioned the bar, 
some kinds of employment in the offices 
of courts, and the duties of attorney in 
the State Court of Disputed Claims 
(Office Général du Contentieus de Etat). 

In order to obtain the title of lawyer, 
two terms of a year each must be observed, 


one in the office of the courts, the other | 


with a lawyer. Then two examinations 
must be passed, one before the Court of — 


| ) ite a G a taxicab from 4 o’clock in 


the afternoon until 2 o’clock in the 


morning might reasonably be ex- 
pected to give one a rather jaundiced view 
of human nature, particularly if one is a 
law-abiding and conventional person. 
But Edith Baker of 1 East 213th Street, 
the Bronx, one of New York’s two li- 
censed women cab drivers, has a better 
opinion of human nature than she did 
when she worked in an office. 

Mrs. Baker, who is just five feet two 
inches tall and weighs 112 pounds, has 
been driving a taxi steadily for five years. 
She drives at night because it is more 


profitable than daytime driving, and she © 


never has had an accident. She is always 
accompanied by her fox terrier, Snooky, 
who sits in the driver’s seat beside her. 
“Ig the public prejudiced against a 
woman driver?” Mrs. Baker said, repeat- 


Translated from La Femme Polonaise 


(Warsaw) by Katharine Ward Fisher 


Appeals, and one before the Bar Associa- 
tion (Conseil de Avocats). 

The first Polish woman lawyer, Héléne 
Wiewiorska, opened her office in 1925, 


after complying with all the prescribed — 


formalities. Many women in the capital 
have followed in her footsteps. Mlle. 
Sienkiewicz is the first woman to practice 
law in Wilno (Vilna), and Helena Pla- 
zewska the first to practice in Siedlce. 


The best tribute to the women lawyers 
of Poland is not the great number of offi- 
cial positions they have obtained, but the 
confidence they inspire. Mme. Wiewior- 
ska is the lawyer most frequently assigned 
to the defense of prisoners in the women’s 
prison at Warsaw. It is interesting to 


see the confidence the country people have - 
Peasants from around 


in women lawyers. 
Wilno frequently appeal to Mlle. Sien- 
kiewicz. Mlle. Prutman has acquired a 
great reputation in alimony cases, 
Women who hold government positions 
connected with the courts meet with the 
same good will and confidence. Mlle. 


Fuchs has recently been appointed coun- 


By Dorothy Dayton 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This interview appeared 
in the New York Sun of July 9. Mrs. Baker 
has so perfectly expressed the Feminist point 
of view on her job that we reprint it as an 
indication of the way women are looking at 
their work and their economic status. In this 
connection it is also interesting to note the 
decision of the Franklin County (Ohio) Court 
of Common Pleas in holding the Ohio law pro- 
hibiting women from working as _ taxi-drivers 


published ewhere in this 
ssue, 


ing a question. “Not as a rule. Occa- 
sionally another woman, usually an 
elderly woman, is afraid to intrust her 
life to me and says she prefers a man 
driver. But I’ve never yet found a man 
who didn’t seem to have complete con- 
fidence in my driving. At least they 
never hesitate to ride with me for that 


» reason, and never seem worried, even in 


emergency calls, where you have to rush 
through traffic.” 


selor in the State Office of Disputed 
Claims. Mlles. Mozdzenska and Szlichert, 
as well as three probationers, also plead 
in the name of the office. There are no 
women officials representing the office in 
the other large cities. 

At the Court of Appeals in Warsaw a 
woman, Mme. Stec, holds the high post of 
secretary general. A number of eminent 


women occupy positions in the govern- 
_ ment which require a thorough knowledge 


of law. Several of these have obtained 
the title of counselor; Janine Jurkiewics, 
for example, in the Ministry of Agrarian 
Reform. 


Women are not allowed to be judges, 
although neither the Constitution nor the 
law excludes them from judicial functions. 
Men, perhaps from custom, perhaps from 
fear of competition, are stubbornly at- 
tached to the maintenance of their privi- 
leges, 


This is a great anomaly, particularly 
in relation to judges in the courts for 
minors. Against this injustice the wom- 
en’s organizations are starting a fight 
with the support of the women deputies, 
the women senators, and the women’s 
press. 


F 


Mrs. Baker is enthusiastic about cab- 
driving as a business for women. Even 
though she has been doing it for five 
years, she far prefers it to office work. 
Her real reason for entering it was to 
make money so she could give her son 
a college education. She is a widow. 

“The usual office work or social service 
work doesn’t pay a woman enough to sup- 
port a family,” Mrs. Baker said. “She 
can make just enough to support herself. 
But if you are sending a growing boy to 
school and you want to give him a chance 
to enter a profession, you have to look 
about for something else. If you don’t 
have money enough to start your own 
business, cab-driving is just about all 
that’s left—or so it seemed to me. 

“It wasn’t such a daring thing to do 
when I entered it, however. You remem- 
ber, perhaps, that right after the war a 
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New York taxi company employed a fleet 
of women drivers. But it didn’t last long. 
Some became private chauffeurs and 
others just dropped out. I liked it so well 
I decided to stick, and when the company 
dropped the idea I bought a taxi of my 
own, which is better business anyway. I 
believe Jeanette Wing, who drives in 
Manhattan, and myself are the only two 
still in the business.” 

Mrs. Baker insists that it’s easier than 
housework, much more healthful than 
office work, and really an ideal occupa- 
tion for a woman. 


“Tt really eases the nerves,” she says. 


“And the other cab drivers have always 


been lovely to me, with few exceptions. 


“You always find the type of man who 
can’t bear to see a woman doing anything 
interesting. He thinks she ought to be 
at home bending over the stove, and the 
fact that she has a family to support 
makes no difference to him. He doesn’t 
mind her working hard behind a counter, 
but he can’t bear to see her in an easy, 
pleasant job with a chance to make some 
real money. 

“But that type of man, happily, is in 
the minority these days. The others are 
nice and friendly, but not overfriendly, 
and I try to keep my attitude as friendly 
and business-like as I did when I worked 
in an office, or as a cashier in a hotel, or 
when I did social service work for a fac- 
tory during the war. I wear trousers, of 


course, and at first glance many people 
don’t notice that ’m a woman. When 
they do they are surprised and interested, 
but always nice. 

“T can’t tell of any unpleasant experi- 
ences I’ve had, even on long night trips 
with men. I have only one rule—that is 
not to take intoxicated men in my cab. 
Not that I’m afraid, but it’s often too 
hard to get them out. And I never like 
to call on men for help, if I can avoid it.” 

In line with this rule Mrs. Baker has 
changed tires and made repairs to her 
machine on long trips, while the men 
patrons sat comfortable and watched her. 

“I will say that even my patrons often 
offer to help me. But I don’t let them 
do it. I only did it once. I had to change 


a tire way out on a country road. I had 


six young men in my car. It was the only 
time I was unable to get it off alone. 
So they helped. You see, I really am 
strong in spite of my size.” 

Mrs. Baker always has liked mechanics, 
and any repair job she isn’t able to do 
herself is of a rather serious and compli- 
cated nature. 

“Next thing I want to do is to learn to 
pilot an airplane. I’d like to be a com- 


mercial pilot,” she said. 


RS. BAKER doesn’t swear, smoke, 

or use slang. In fact, in her home, 

once the driver’s uniform is off, she is ex- 
tremely feminine looking, with a mop of 


curly black hair and gentle gray eyes. 
And, curiously enough, she loves house- 
work and fine sewing. She often makes 
baby’s clothes for the neighbors because 
she loves to do it. 

“People often ask me if a taxi driver 


_ doesn’t see life’s worst side, but I havn’t 


found it so—not even when I operated in 
Manhattan right in the night life district. 
Your fares are usually people hurrying to 
and from places, to doctor’s offices, to the 


_ theater, home from parties, women and 


children hurrying home to supper after 
a day of shopping, or young men out with 
their best girls. So far as I can see these 
people all conduct themselves as decently 
as they did when I was a young girl. We | 
may have a few rowdies now and then, 
but you don’t have to take intoxicated 
fares. 

“Business is best on holidays and Satur- 
days, of course. People are just in the 
spending mood and tip more freely. Of 
course, in the matter of tipping, I find 
men more generous than women, but I 
don’t think it’s because women are stingy. 
Most women never have any money. They 
may have charge accounts and good 
homes, but even wealthy women are often 
broke when it comes to handy cash. Men, 
on the other hand, when they are in a 
hurry, are more impatient and unreason- 
able than women. But all in all, I find 
my fares very nice. Human nature keeps 
improving all the time.” 


Olin Law Hild 


tered a contract with one Cy Hills 

in Columbus, Ohio, to drive a taxi- 
cab for only eight hours per day. She 
applied for a license in accordance with 
the city ordinance and the license was 
denied with the following endorsement: 

“Application conforms in all re- 
spects to ordinance requirements, 
but I cannot approve on account of 
Statute 1008-1 Ohio Code.” 

The statute referred to forbids the em- 
ployment of females in various occupa- 
tions, including that of taxi-driving. This 
proceeding was then brought to compel 
the issuance of a license. The issue was 
stated by the court as follows: 

“Ts the depriving of an adult wom- 
an of the right to contract for her 
labor in the driving of a taxicab an 
unreasonable, arbitrary, and unwar- 
ranted exercise of the police power? 
Does it violate a right of the relator 
guaranteed her by the Constitution?” 
The court, in its opinion, indulged in 

a review of the struggle of women for 
Equal Rights and then made some re- 
view of the decisions holding that free- 
dom of contract is a property right guar- 
ranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment 


ZY HE relator, an adult woman, en- 


State ex rel. v. McCune (Common Pleas, 
Franklin County, Ohio, 27 N. P. 
(N. S.) 77) 

(Reprinted from Law and Labor, 
July, 1928) 


to the Constitution of the United States 
and, therefore, may not be limited by 


arbitrary or unreasonable legislation. 


Turning then to the consideration as to 
whether there was any basis of fact for 
prohibiting the employment of women as 
taxi drivers in the interest of the com- 
mon welfare, health, safety, and good 
morals of the people, the court said: 


“The occupation is a perfectly law- 
ful one. It cannot be said that the 
occupation is in any sense immoral. 
In our opinion, the ethical and moral 
standards of the occupation would be 
elevated, not lowered, .by permitting 
females to engage therein. Such has 
been the result where women have 
entered industrial activities. The 
safety of the public is not in the least 
endangered by this class driving taxi- 
cabs. On the contrary, we venture 
the opinion that more careful and 
considerate driving would result. The 


provisions of the ordinance provide a 
reasonable safeguard so far as the 
safety of the public is concerned in 
the driving by women of motor ve- 
hicles. The woman making applica- 
tion must be of sound physique with 
good eyesight and no bodily or mental 
infirmities which render her unfit 
for the safe operation of a public 
motor vehicle, and also that such 
applicant must not be addicted to 
the use of liquors and drugs. As 
already observed, the relator pos- 
sessed the qualifications prescribed 
by the ordinance. It cannot be suc- 
cessfully argued that women are not 
physically capable of operating a 
motor vehicle and therefore should 
be prohibited from so doing. I ven- 
ture that daily at least 15 per cent. 
of the motor vehicles operated upon 
the public streets and highways are 
driven by women, and further, that 
less accidents occur from careless and 
reckless driving by women than by 
men. All that is required of the op- 
eration of a motor vehicle is good 
judgment, a clear brain and eye, and 
a consideration for the rights of 
others. We feel, generally speaking, 
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that women as a class possess such 
qualifications. We recognize the fact 
that women’s physical structure is 
such that with reference to ‘some of 
the burdens which rest upon her in 
some employments’ there is a justi- 
fication for legislation which seeks 
to protect her. * * * | 
“If the General Assembly in the 
act under consideration had limited 
the driving of taxicabs by adult 
females to a certain number of hours 
per day and prohibited her from en- 
gaging in said occupation in the night 
- geason, such would be in accord with 
the decisions. The same session of 
the General Assembly twenty days 
after the passage of Section 1008-1, 
did enact present Section 12996, regu- 
lating the hours per day and days per 
week during which women under 21 
years of age might be employed as a 
‘driver or chauffeur.’ But to prohibit 
adult women wholly from driving, 
we feel is going to the ‘extreme’ and 
is an unwarranted discrimination. 
It is not because of any consideration, 
for her health. : Driving a taxicab eight 
hours in the day season is surely more 
beneficial to her health than employ- 


Mrs. Belmont Presents 
Statue of Jeanne d Arc 


(Concluded ) 


ceiling beams with much of the original 
decorations have been uncovered and put 
in repair. In every way the fifteen cen- 
tury atmosphere of the house has _ been 
restored. 


The furnishings also represent the 
period in which the chateau was built. 
For many years Mrs. Belmont has been 
collecting furniture, pictures, tapestries 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Many of her treasures were for years at 
her Gothic mansion, Beacon Towers, on 
Long Island. Among the most famous 
pieces is a Gothic tapestry which now 
hangs in the great hall at Augerville and 
which represents Anne of Bretagne sail- 
ing up the Seine on the way to her mar- 
riage with Charles VIII of France. She 
is shown surrounded by ladies-in-waiting 
and counicillors and with the symbols of 


her rank and wealth which she is to. 


bestow upon France. 


Among the famous pictures which now 
hang on the walls is a celebrated por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth; a fine example 
of Clouet’s portrait work; French and 
Italian primitives. 


The furniture includes perfect examples 
of antique carved oak tables, chairs, and 
cabinets, and a famous Gothic bed. There 
are many priceless rugs, including several 
Chinese ones dating back to the fifteen 
hundreds. 


ment in factories where the same ad- 
vantages for air and light, notwith- 
standing regulations, do not obtain. 
In our opinion, the woman who does 
the family washing in the old fash- 
ioned way with a washboard is sub- 
jected to greater physical strain and 
injury to her health than the driving | 
of a taxicab, and yet who would say 
that the State could compel each wom- 
an to be furnished with an electric 
washer or ironer? And again, the 
physicians decried pedaling of an old- 
fashioned sewing machine by the 
woman who does the sewing for the 
family as injurious to her physical 
- being. It would be just as reasonable 
for the General Assembly to pass a 
law prohibiting women from, oper- 
ating the old-fashioned sewing ma- 
chine as to prohibit her from driving 
a taxicab. Women operators of ele- 


yvators are permitted and regulated 


by law; from the viewpoint of health, 
in some respects such occupation is 
more harmful than the driving of 
a taxi. 
“In a number of other States em- 
ployment of females over 21 years of 
age aS messengers in the delivery of 


Crystal Eastman, Prominent Feminist, Dies 
RYSTAL EASTMAN, Feminist and 
internationalist, died in Erie, Penn- 

sylvania on July 28. The woman’s move- 


ment has lost an ardent and brilliant 
champion. The National Woman’s Party 


has lost one of its original leaders, who, 
to the last, actively and ably promoted 
its program of Equal Rights. 

Her husband, Walter Fuller, an Eng- 
lish newspaper man, died recently. A 
little daughter and a little son are left. 

An appreciation of Miss Eastman and 
her work will appear in a a issue of 
Equa. RiGuHTs. 


Progress of Chinese Women 


HERE are forty women among the 

600 students in the Lingnam Univer- 
sity at Canton, all the Chinese universi- 
ties are now open to women, and nearly 
all the schools have girls’ departments or 
are co-educational, according to statistics 
compiled by Edith Pye during her recent 
tour in China. In the great commercial 
press of Shanghai, which is the biggest 
publishing house in the country, 600 
women are employed under very good con- 
ditions. Miss Pye says: “There is no 
opposition from Chinese men to the devel- 
opment of the women’s movement; in fact, 
they are the strongest supporters of it.” 


Glaagow Woman Doctor of Philosophy 
LASGOW UNIVERSITY has con- 
ferred on Mary McAlpine, B.Sc., the 
Ph.D. degree (Faculty of Science). She 
is the first woman to receive this degree 
in Glasgow. 


Equal Rights 


goods or messages is permitted under 
regulation as to hours and time of 
work. In Ohio only minor women 
are prohibited from employment in 
the personal delivery of messages. 
In a number of cities women are driv- | 
ers of milk wagons. 


“In New York females over 21 are 
employed as general conductors in 
the operation of surface, electric, 
subway, and elevated railway cars 
and trains, the hours and time of 
work being regulated. In no State 
which we have examined has there 
been any attempt to prohibit the em- 
ployment of women in the various 
occupations, the General Assembly 
going no further than the regulation 
of employment, prescribing the con- 
ditions and limitations of her employ- 
ment. 


“We therefore find that Section 
1008-1 so far as it prohibits adult 
females from driving a taxicab is not 
a valid exercise of the police power 


therefore unconstitutional to 


that extent.’ 
The Court allowed an order of manda- | 


mus directing the issuance of a license. 
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